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ing the law in those disorderly districts, without which he conceived
the King is not entirely King of the whole kingdom". It is odd that he
did not pursue this matter when he returned to Scotland for a longer
stay and with increased powers. Had he done so with success he would,
however, have done much to ruin in advance the Jacobite cause; for,
besides Claverhouse in his own lifetime, his son and grandson, after he
was dead, drew what strength they possessed from districts in which
royal authority had never been made effectual.1

On January 28, 1680, Charles announced to his Council his intention
of recalling James, saying that his exile had not had the good effects on
public life that had been anticipated and that it was only just that James
should be near at hand when his affairs were being discussed. Leave to
return was accordingly sent to James, and he prepared for his departure
from Edinburgh. His popularity had not waned during his stay there,
and the ceremonies of farewell were on the same scale as those of his
arrival. His private behaviour appears to have given no opportunity for
scandal, for we read (from a Catholic source, however) that "all persons,
even fanatics, are forced to love him because of his virtuous and ex-
emplary life". He left Edinburgh by sea with Mary Beatrice on
February 17, 1680, after a stay of twelve weeks, and arrived at the Privy
Stairs at Whitehall a week later. Charles received him with unwonted
cordiality and declared that they would never be parted again. Part of
his good spirits may have been due to the address he had received from
twenty-eight members of the Scottish Privy Council: in very fulsome
terms this address set forth the great benefits that James's stay among
them had brought to the country, and declared their loyalty to his royal
person and "to your royal successors in the ordinary degrees of succes-
sion according to the unalienable right of blood". More surprising, as
bearing no element of sycophancy or courtly compliment, was the
behaviour of the London (or perhaps only Westminster) mob: on
February 24 Sir Robert Southwell wrote to Ormonde

The Duke and Duchess of York arrives this day at Whitehall,
both very well, and received with all demonstrations of joy. But the
King did forbid any expression to be made in the City by my Lord
Mayor. Yet at this end of the town the bells are ringing and the
bonfires numerous.

Well might the Dutch ambassador write to William at the end of this
year, "Les mouvements de cette nation sont souvent extr&nement
brusques".

But not only was there this unofficial rejoicing at James's return;
1 See Miss Cunningham, The Loyal Clans, passim.